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HE following ſhort treatiſe was com- 

- piled with intent to guard the unwary 

from deceptions in the purchaſe, as. well as 

to refreſh the memory of gentlemen better 

acquainted with the requiſite qualifications 
of that noble animal the Horſe. 8 


Tie remarks are draum from long, and, 
in ſome inſtances, dear-bought experience, 
in the ſnares which jockies and grooms in 
general lay before thoſe who are under the 
neceſſity of dealing with them, 


I» 


© The author therefore preſumes to hope, 
that the attempt is praiſe-wortiy, and if ti 
any. 


Jͥð . &: C8; 
* any inſtance he is found miſtaken, the fu 
== . * vour of any further hint, for the improve - 
mem of a futme edition, addreſſed to the 
publiſhers, will be moſt thankfully et, 
and eng al temded to. | 

Having premiſed thus much, it may not be 

thought improper, by way of Os 

: i 5:1 . i 

Tar. a large ſhin 2 Mar ts, Tong from 
tie knee to the 48 r in a 2 A [ 
zall horſe, E : 


Double the PD in'a _"_ new frated, 
betwixt his knee and withers, will, in gene- 
ral, be Phe height of * when a . qr 
logge. 3 | 
* Foals has are 12 Minh as wanton 

of diſpoſition, attive in leaping, running 
and chaſing, ever leading the way, and 
ſtriving for moſtery, alway: prove horſes of 
A RR IOC dene. 
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excellent mettle ; and thoſe of the contrary 


_ Giſpoſition,.. molt emen. alen. — 
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Before I enter on my particular 2 
tions, it may not be unneceſſary to g 
general rule. which #xperienge has a. 
to me a good one, that is, 

No Foor, NO HORSE. 


* 


+, A 1 here's ability, and continuance in 
goodneſs, #5 5 known oy 15 hoof. © 


E44 
1. 


:: if they as firings net hind; 
Noam, upright, and hollow, that horſe cane 
not be a very bad one; for they are the 
Foundation of his building, and give a For- 
titude_to all the reſt; and if otherwiſe, * 
cannot be e good of laſting. 
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"Without further preface, I-ſhall therefore 
Sond to the following PROSE reſis 
and Were ons 07 | 
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PASTERN = 19 
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RaT's TAIL 27 
STABLE, obſei va- 

tions there _ x 
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Splents - 15 
Shoulders 23 
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Trott in hand 28 
Trott mounted 29 
Tottering legs 30 
Vives  - ES 
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Walk in hand 28 
| Walk mounted 29 
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Othing more true than the commion 'obler= 
vation, that in the art of horſemanſhip, . 
the moſt difficult part is that of giving proper di- 
rections for the purchaſing a horſe free from: fault 
and blemiſu. The deceptions in this branch k 
traffic. being looked on in a leſs fraudulent light 
than they ſeem to deſerve, and of ,conſequence. 
are more frequently practiſed, it ſhall therefore 
be my buſineſs, in the following brief remacks, 
to ſhew, in the beſt manner I am able, the im 
perfections which, from either nature or mll- 
| 909% every horſe is liable to. nd 


IN. THE STABLE, 


| Ser n are about to purchals | in aha 

{1 Nable, without any per on being in the ſtall with 
him, and if he has any complaint in his legs he 

will ſoon ſhew--it,. by altering the ſituation of 

n taking up one and lerdin g doyn the other; 

| 3 | and 


13] 
and this denotes his being tene or * 
worked. 


O ordering him out, let no one be the laſt in 
the ſtable but yourſelf; you ſhould als, if poſ- 
ible, be the firſt in, leſt the owner, or ſome of 
his quick cles. take an opportunity to fig 
htm; a practice common among déalers, in order 
to make the tail ſhew as if carried very high, 
when, in reality, the day after he will, in appear- 

ance, be five pounds worſe. 3 
A 
"PHE PY2y. ir 


TH1s is the proper time to examine his eyes, 
which may be done in a dark ſtable; with a 
- candle, or rather in the day time when he is 
led from the ſtall; eauſe the man ho leads him 
to ſtop at the ſtable door juſt as his head peeps 
but, and all his body is ſtill within. If the white 
or the eye appears reddiſh at the bottom, or of a 
*blonr like à withered leaf, I would aot adviſe 
Fou to purchaſe bim. A moon-eyed horſe is 

known by his weeping, and keeping his eyes Al- 
moſt ſhut at the beginning of the diſtemper: as 
the moon changes, he gradually recovers his 
bebe. and in à fortnight or three weeks ſees as 
Fell as before he had the diſbrder. Dealers, when 
they have ſuch a horſe to fell, at the time of bis 
** —— always tell 8 that he has got a bit of 
is or EY in E or that he has received 
Ef ſome 


= 


E * 7 

Bus blow They alſo take care to wipe away the 
humont; to prevent its being ſcen ; but a man 
ſnould truſt only bimſelſ in buying of horſes, and, 
ahoxe all, br very exact in examining, the eyes. 
In this he muſt have regard to time and place 
where he makks the examination) Bad'eyes may 
appear good in winter; ben ſnow is upon the 
ground; and often good ones appear bad, ac 
cording tò the poſit ion of the horſes |; Never. e 
amine à horſo's eyts by the ſide of -a:white wall, 
where the dealers always —_ to e one, thay 
KEE LPR ORG brig +: nne 1 En 


: Tur moon- ble hath has I one * 
bigger than the other, and above his lids; you- 
ap en nid wrinkles or cireles. 


IE you a A fleſky. excreſeence, that. Pro- 
&ceds from the corner of the; cyc, and covers 2 
part of the pupil, and, is in ſhape almoſt like the 
beard of an oyſter, though ſeemingly a mat- 
ter of no great conſequence, yet it is what I call a 

u hitlow in the eye, and if ſuſſered to grow, it 
draus away a part of the nouriſnment of the eye, 
and ſometimes occaſions a total privation of f ght: 
On the eontrary, if the cyes are roynd,. big, 
black and ſhining; if the black of the exe f fl the 
pit, or outward eircumference, ſo that j in moving 
very. little of the white appeareth, they are ligus 
of goodneſs and mettle. I he exe which 3 in 0 
B 2 


f 4 IT 
nal is eſteemed the beſt; is that which is neither 
fmall not large, but be ſure to obſerve that the 
chryſtalline be thoroughly tranſparent, for with- 
1 Ne gang e 3 Ye HE 


7] 
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even: having carefully ſatisfied yourſelf a as to 
his eyes, let him be brought out, and have him 
ſtand naked before yon; then take a ſtrict view 
of his countenance, particularly with regard to 
the chearfulneſs of it, this being an excellent 
glaſs to obſerve his goodneſs and beſt perfections. 
Be careful you are not deceived by the marks in 
His face, as frequently a good-looking "ſtar is 
made of cat's ſkin. If his ears be ſmall, ſharp, 
ſhort, pricked, and moving; or if they are long, 
© but yet well ſet on, and well carried, it isa mark 
of goodneſs ; if they ate thick, laved, or tolling, 
wide ſet, and unmoving, they red 15 1 of dul- 
vels, and of an evil nature. 


A LEAN dfb, fwellivg i the 
mark or feather in his face ſet high, with a white 
Nar or ratch of an indifferent (1ze, and even 
placed, or a white ſnip on the noſe or lip, they 
are all. marks of beauty and goodneſs ; on the 
contrary, a fat, clondy, or frowning counte- 
nance, the mark in his face ſtanding low, as 
under his eyes, if bis ſtar or ratch ſtand awry, 
and inſtead of a ſnip bis Tg be raw and unbairy, 
or 


15 7 
468) his W bald, e Ire, r s of de- 
inf 7, 


** * 
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Apt Is . sn? 
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Hax biz his cheeks, or Chaps, and i you 
find the bones Jean and thin, the ſpace wide 
between them, the thropple r windpipe* big as 
you can gripe, and tlic void place without Khots 
or kernels, and the jaws ſo great that tie neck 
ſcemeth to gouck, within them, they axe all figns 
of great, wind, courage, ſoundneſs of head and 
body; 3 on the contrary, if the chaps are fat and 
thick, the ſpace between them cloſed up With 
groſs TEE) and the thropple little, they ure 
ligns of ſhort wind and much inward foulnefs: 
Should the: void: plage be full of knots and Ker- 


nels, beware of the ſtrangles or glanders, the for- 
mer of which may be eaſily diſcovered by à fwel- 
ling between the two nether jawhones, wwhich'dif- 


charges a white matter, This Gſorder uſually 


ppears about three, four, or five years old; thete 


is no young horſe. but what is ſubject to it either 
pertcAly or imperfectly; "there is ald à Gforfer 
which. ig called the;Baſtazd Strangles, which 


appears ſometimes like, and ſometimes different 
. ſrom the true, ſtrangles. , "The baltard ſtrangles 
are what proves the horſe has not thrown off 
his true ſtrangles, but that ſome foul humours 
axe ſtill left behind; this diſorder may come at 


* 


leur, fiye,, fiy. or even, ſcren years, of age. A 


belt B 3 15 Io co ontinual. 


6 J 
continual languor at work, and ſcemingly perpe- 
tually weary, without any viſible ailment, is a 
certain ſign that he is not clear of this diſorder, 
which ſometimes will affect the foot, the leg, the 
ham, the haunch, the ſhoulder, the breaſt, or 
the eye, and u ithout care in this latter caſe, may 
corrupt the pupil of the eye, as the all- por does 
in men. 


eee eee 
THERE is alſo another diſorder, much like the 
ſtrangles, which is called Morfonndering, and 


appears by A running at the note, but the iwelling 
ſor the jaws is leſs. _ f 


* n | 6 L AN DE R 8. | 
-=. Tus glanders are diſcovered by. a running at 
3 the noſe, either on the one fide or the other: 
peel if he has any flat glands faſtened to the ne- 
0 ther jaw, which give him pain when you preſs 
"fl them; and remember that g running at one 
noſtril is worſe than at both. 


1 1 e _ 4-3 * 8 2 S 
4 Wurx the jaws are ſtrait, that the neck ſwell- 
8 eth above them, it is a ſign of ſhort wind; but if 
1 the ſwelling be long, and cloſe by his chaps; like a 
\ whetſtone, then be ſure he has the /vives, which 
| is a diſtemper moſt frequent in high mountainons. 
Fe | countries, eſpecially to horſes that are not a 


EA 

the erudities produced, in the, ſtomach by the 
ſpring and; fountain waters that riſe. in i 
grounds: Standing waters, or thoſe of very little 
current, are the leaſt dangerous, and ſeldom 
cauſe the vines, but very deep wells are bad. 


Nos TRT s. 273 ere 
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Ix nis 5 de open, dry, wide, and darge,. 
40 as upou any ſtraining the inward ſredneſs is diſ- 
covered; if his muzzle; be ſmall, his mouth deep, 
and his lips equally. meeting, they are ſigus of 
health and wind: but ſhould his noſtrils be/{trait,. 
his wind is then little. Should you find the 


; muzzle t: to be ay his ſpirit Win dull, e 


it 


by 15 bis ; be ſhallow, | he will veyer carry 
the bit well, and if his upper will not react bis 


under lip, old age and infirmity mark him for 
Carrion.1 oY n eie ded 
K G G ©:-44k 
RESPECTING the age of a horſe that is fir for. 
work, be ſhould have forty. teeth ; twenty- fo 
" grinders, which teach us nothing, and fi Dy 
a others, which have their. names, and diſcover his 
age. As mares uſually have no tulks, their teeth 
are only thirty-ſix, A colt is foaled withdut 
teeth; in a few days he puts out four, which are 
; called pincers, or nippers; ſoon after appear the 
four ſeparators i Next to the piucers, it is ſome- 
Aud: ; Nimes 


2 


(v0) 
times three or four motiths before the next, called 
corner teeth, puſh forth. "Theſe twelve colt's 
teeth, in the front of the mouth, continue, with - 
out alteratiou, till the colt is two years, or two 
years and a half old, which makes it difficult, 

without great care, to avoid being impoſed on 
during that ioterval, if the ſeller finds it his in- 
, tereſt to make the colt paſs for either younger or 
older that he really is: the only rule you have 
then to judge by is his coat, and the hairs of his 
mane and tail. A colt of one year has a ſupple, 
rough coat, reſembling that of a water ſpaniel, 
and the hair of his mane and tail feels like flax, 
and hangs like a rope unt wiſted; whereas a coltibt 
tu years bas a flat coat, and ſtreight hairs, like 
"2 grown horſe, e ian azar sid 41 


if : " 1 o 4 


Ar about two Wale and a alk ana eee 
ſooner, ſometimes later, according as he has been 
fed, a horſe begins to change his teeth. The 
_ pincers, which come the firit, are alſo the firſt 
that fall; ſo that at three years he has four 
| horſe's, and eight bolt 8 teeth, Which are" eaffly 
"known apart, the former, being larger, flatter, 

and yellower than the other, and liter ned from 
| the end quite into the gums, | 85 1 

| (<2 14 


Tr ts four horſe pinecrs have, in the middle 

N the their extremities, -a black hole, very deep; 
N. l thoſe of the cblt are found and white. 

* When 


k „„ J. 
When the /horſe is coming four peats old, Be 
loſes, his four ſeparators, or midfle teeth, a 
puts forth fgur: others, xbich follow, the_ſame. 
rule as the pincers, He has now eighth Fins, 
teeth, and four colt's. At five years old be ſheds; 
the four corner, which, are his laſt. . 'S. teeth, 
and is called a borſe. . .., „Net 34 of 
Don tac this year als, is four tuſks (which 
are chiefly peculiar to horſes) come behind the 
otheis ; che lower ones often four months before 
the upper; but whatever may be vulgafby 
thought, a horſe that has the two lower tuſks, ik 
he has not the upper, may be judged to, be under 
five years. old, unleſs the other teeth ew the 
contrary 3 for ſome horſes that live to be very 
old never bave any upper tuſks at all. 'The tuch 
lower talks are one of the moſt certain rules that 
a. horſe is coming five years old, OY 
his colt's teeth may not be all Home. ELIE 
"Jockt Es and bitedars: in oth to Ala 
colts. ſeem five years old when they are but four, 
pull out their laſt colt's teeth; but if all the colt's 


teeth are gone, and no tuſks appear, you may be- 


certain this trick has been played: Another ar- 
tifice they uſe, is to beat the bars every day with 
a wooden mallet, in the place where the-tuiks are 


to appear, in order to make en N * 


end ſt r tee. 75] 
* * "Warn 


| 
1 
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Wr à horſe is — ſix years old, the t 
lower pihcers Alt up, and; inſtead df the hots! 
e- cchttö ne ont else ſpet. Be- 
twizt” fix and' ſeven the two middle teeth fill up 
itt the lame mander; and between ſeven and eight 
the corner teeth do the ke; after which it is ſaid 
to be impoſſible to know certainly the age of a- 
horſe, 2 having n9 longer any. der in the 


11. N * F #5 ; n 
It A 101 01 : 218} A ff 


arty can ld 3 have Men 2h: the 
tnſks, and the en of the teeth, of ahh bk 


way now ſpeax. a: A 


Fox the tuſks you my with your keck feel 
the inſide of them from the point quite to the 

m. | If the tuſk be pointed flat, and has two 
little channels within ſide, you may be certain 

IC horſe is not old, and at the utmoſt only com- 
ing te ng.” Ly eleven and*twelve the tro 
channels are reduced to one, Which after twelve 
Is quite gone, and the tuſks are as round within 
as they are without ; 3 vou have no guide then but 
the ſituation of the teeth, The longeſt teeth are 
not always a fign of the greateſt age, but their 
hanging over and puſhing forward, as their meeting 


perpendicularly, i: iS a certain to roken of youth. 


"MANY perfons; while mp alete | little | 

holes in the miadle of the teeth, imagine, that 

der Horles are but in their ſeventh year, without 
regard 


K 711 
tegand to the ae the teeth ble: , 
grow old. ( 18 Ac [ ob 90111 T8 


7 Kelle Ai 0154819 1993) „ nty þ bigs DOG IEICE) 
WIEN e young, their teeth meet pers 
5 Free but zrow longer, and puſh, forward 
with age; beſides the mouth of a young, horſe is 
vety fleſlly within in the palate, and his lips are 
firm and hand!; On the, confraty, übe inſide, of 
an old horſe's. mouth is ſcan oth. ; above and be- 
low, and ſcems to have only the: kin upon the 
bones. The. lips, are; ſoft 10 eaſy to en ur 
vun the hand. iert: $$ ' 5 Un 10 | 
aa ae L ne as 2 3 
4 "harſs are marked in l news oh 
- but, ſome. naturally, and. others arrißgially. The 
natural mark. is called. begue, and ſome i Pre 
perſons imagine ſuch. horſes are nd all t 
lives, becauſe for. many years, 9 8 Fa 2 8 5 
hole, or a kind of void in the midd 
rators and corner teeth; but when . . 
grown round; as well within as without, and the 
teeth point forward, there is room to conjecture 
in pruportion as they advance from yecat to year, 
what the horſc's age may be, u 
* Tu cavity: Wanne 1 10 49 que risk! : 
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164 WbY artificinlmanher in madetiifh of by dealers 
and jockies, who mark their horſes after the age 
- of being known, to make them appear only ſix or 
1175 4 ſeven 


[123 3] 

ten years old. They de it in this manner: 
They throw down the horſe to have him more at 
command, and, with a ſteel graver, like what is 
uſed for ivory, hollow the middle teeth a little, 
and the corner 6nes ſomewhat more; then fill the 
holes with a little roſin, pitch, ſalpbur, or ſome 
brains of wheat, which they burn in with a bit of 
b hot wire, made in proportion 1 to the hole. This 
"operation they repeat from time to time, till 
"they give the hole 4 Liſting black, in imitation of 
nature; but in ſpite of all they cam do, the hot 
iron makes a little yellowiſh circle round theſe 
holes, like what it would leave upon ivory: they 
have therefvre another trick to prevent detection, 
> which is to make the horſe foam from time to 
time, after having rubbed his mouth, lips, and 
ins wth le, and the crumb of bread dried abe 


0 "with falt. This foam liger the ls 
made by the iron. ” 2 75 2 7 


218 t "i4 8 
© ANOTHER: alike they cannot 44 to coun- 

& witli young tuſks, it being out of their power to 
make thoſe two crannies above- mentioned, which 
2 Urs given by nature: With files they may make 

them ſharper or flattery but then they take a way 

the ſhining natural enamel, ſo that one may al- 
Ways Know, by theſe tuſks; horſes that are paſt 
ſeven, till they come to twelve or thirteen. As 
the defects of the mouth may deſtroꝝ a horſe with - 


272 out 


f 29.1 
aul e I ſhall here juſt deſoribe tlie 
barbs, the lampas, giggs upon the lips, and 698g 
teeth. 1 4 
N 2 99 
dagen Po * 535 « 'B 8. 

Fon the barbs, look under his tongue, and foe 
if he has not tuo fleſhy excreſſences on the under 
palate, like little bladders. It ſeems; to be a 
meet trifle, but theſe, however, will hinder a» 
horſe from drinking as uſual; and if he does not 
drink freely, he eats the leſs, and. languiſhes from 
day to day, perhaps, 8 . one's taking 
notice of um.. £2 | 
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Tur lampas is known by opening the horſe's. 
mouth, and looking at his upper halate, to fee! 
if the fleſh comes down below 'the inner teeth: 
This gives him pain in eating his oats, and even 

his hay, when it is too harſh ; though: he can 
"oy well manage bra, graſs, or kind den 4 


\.1.GIGGS.UPON. THE LIPS... 


Warn you have looked ini; the eee 
without finding either of the two diſorders above, 
turn up his lips, both npper and under, and per 
haps: you, may find ſeveral ſmall ele vat ions, like 
little white bliſters, ; which make the inſide of the 
lips uneven. This defect may be felt with the 
8 and is what hinders horſes from cating as 

2 uſual; 


1 
1 1} 
vital; and ths what is called been upon 

lips, . - e B01 ft | 


. GAGG-TEETH. 
 GAGG-TBEETH is a defect that rarely happens 
to young horſes, and is to be diſcovered by putt- 
ing the colt's foot into the mouth, and looking at 
the large grinders, which in this caſe appear un- 

equal, and in eating catch hold of the inſide of 
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FRoM his bead look down to his breaſt, arid 
ſee that it be broad, outſwelling, ard adorned 
with many features, for this ſhews-ſtrength : The 
little; or ſmall breaſt ſhews weakneſs, as the nar- 
row one apt ee. em 


be AN TIC OR, ar AN Tic. 

„8 his fore legs, and feel 
if he has a ſwelling there from the ſheath quite up 
between the fore legs; ſuch a ſwellirg is called 
the anticor, or anticow, and is mortal to horſes 
i they are not ſoon relieved. It proceeds from 
diſſerent cauſes, v the remains of an eld diſ- 
temper which was never perfectly cured, or after 
which the horſe was too ſoon put to labour, from 
too much heat; contracted in the ſtable, by being 
ow * a long time without airing, or, from 
4 having 


1 3 
baving loſt tos large a-quanitity of blood in wt 
part ſoever the vein was opehed. When yen 
touch a fwelling of this kind, the impreſſions of 
the fagers remain for ſome time, 28 if you had 
made them in a bit of puff paſte, filling up again. 
vy degrees, as the paſte would riſe. This fwell- 
ing contains bloody water, that infinuates be- 
tween the fleſh and the fem, n 
eee 
{0421 . 7 
97 M T H 10 HSL E G8. 21 41 
| aan ene chencn-daok; ime Me to his knen, 
and fre that the fore thighs be ruſh-grown, well 
horned within, ſinewed, fleſhy, and outſwelling, 
thoſe being ſigns of ſtrength, as the contrary ate 
of weakneſs. If his knees bear a proportion to 
cach other, be lean, ſinewy, and cloſe knit, they 
- are good; but if one ig higger or roundet than 
the other, the horſe: has received miſchief; if 
they are groſs, he is gouty, and if be has ſears, 
or the bair be broken, beware * 9 NY 
jade, Wen 13 


er 
Fo bis knees look down his lege to his 
— and if you find them clean, Ran, flat, 
ſinewy, and the inward bought of his knee with- 
out ſeams, or hair broken, it fhews a -yood ſhape 
- and ſoundneſs; but if on the in ſide of the leg you 


find hard knots; they are ſplents, CE 
E 2 | 
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art three ſorts. The ſimple ſplent, which :ap- 
pears within the leg under the k netz remote from 
the great nerve and ithe joint of th knee, (ought 
mot to hinder a man from buyingna goodibarie, 
for it gives him. no pain, is anly diſagrerable o 
the ſight, and goes away in time of itſelf. All 
the three ſorts of ſplents are known by! the fame 
rule; for whegever you ſee a tumour upon the flat 
of the leg, whether within or without, if it: be 
under the knee, and appears hard to the touch, 
it is a ſplent; and when it is fitttated as above 
deſctibell, it ſigniſies nothing; but when it cdmes 
upon the joint of the knee, without any intetvat, 
it loſes the name of ſplent, and may be called a 
fuſee; it then, as one may ealily conceive, makes 
the leg of a horſe Niff, and hinders bim from 
bending his knee; conſequemly'it-obliges him to 
ſtumble, and even fall} and after . violent er- 
ciſe makes him lame. Reſt alohe cares tho ame- 

22 but Knee q i 21 (307g 976 1202 

Get; 4 10 7 al ed 5d Ved 23 10 
Tur third kind joe .fplent, whether within or 
without, is when you feel it between the nerve 
and the bone, and ſometimès even at the end of 
themerve; this is called a nervous {plenty and is 
the worſt of all the kinds; beſides that, the librſe 
is never here ſoſirm footed but tltat he limps at 
every little degtet af labdur. The French rehett 
every horſe that bas à ſplent, ver often Without 
— how 9 — and one that 
a has 


on 
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eee Gl bes le dg bels ene 
er- eee mtr a bmple tent 
always gots away of ci ae 
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1 8 kinds of oſſelets, which 
are of the ſame feature as Splents, and ſome per- 
ſoris take them for the ſame thing; but. here 18 
this difference owe between them, thatqſplents 
come near the Knees, and oſſelets near the ſet- 
locks. nnn 
peer ien 

£129; ot t 11. 

. „Wu firſt ic be Gmplk offelet, ek ebe een 
CE OC ITT 

or ii 151394 them zi onod bs; www or 4a 
| /\Ta16-vded--not-hinder:atypinan em bann 
u horſe, beeaufe it puts him 0 h ingeonvenience, 
and very often goes away H aifftlf without re- 
medy. The ſeeond is that which fle ſbends into 
the fctlock, and hinders the tuation of hat 
joint: this ordſοs a hurſe to- ſuunhle and fall, 
and with a very little workati hecome lame- Phe 
third has its ſaat between the hane and he nerve, 
and ſometimes upon the nerve ; it ſo much in- 
commodes à horſe, that the tO 2 8 
ee eee * 
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Ta are ulfb : three: kinds of: windgalls, 
which. appear to the eye much like oſſelets, but 
are not, however, juſt in the ſame places; nor do 
they feel like them, for oſſelets are hard, but 
windgalls give way te the touch. Some horſes 
are more liable to cheſe than oiliers, and that for 
ſeveral xcaſans, me ꝓtoceed from old Worn- 
out ſires,: and others hy being worked tog young. 
A ſimplewindgall is a. little umour, bet wWeru the 
ſkin and the fleſh; round the fetlocks: When it 
appears at a good diſtance from the large nerve; 
it does not lame the horſe; and if he has but age 
en his ſide, that is, be under ten years old, at 
moſt, he will be as uſeful as before, provided the 
work you put him to be not of the maſt laboriong 
kind; however a horſe is much better without, 
than with even his: ſort ot ſimple windgall; which 
conſiſts of thin ſkins, full of red liquid, and ſoft 
to the touch; ! The nervous windgall anfſwers the 
ſame deſcription, only, as the ſimple ones come 
upon the fetlock, or à little above it, upon the 
leg bone, in che very place of oſſelets, nervous 
ones oome behind! theifetlock; upon the great 
nerve, which: anch them w uche e6hfecabact; 
for they never fail to lame a horſe after much fa» 
tigue. Theſe windgalls may happen upon any of 
the legs, but ſome of them are more dangerous 
than others, in proportion as they preſs the 

0 N 1 is 4 2 nerve; 
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nerve, add are kapable of laming the horſe; and 
take nptiee, by tir Way, thati windgalls are more 
troubleſome. in ummer than in winter, cſpecially 
in very hot , weather, When the pores are all 
open. The, third ſort is the bloated windgal, 
and is of, the voxſt / ſort when they come over the 
hind part of the; fetlqck, between tha bone, and 
the large nerven an make the horſg ſo lame, at 
every little ching be; dogs; that he can ſcarce, fat 
his fogt on the,ground: ; They appear. on both 
ſides the lag, without as well as within; and 
when, you touch them with your hands jor: anger, 
they feel like a pig's or cow's bladder full of 
wind, uf under his knees there are ſcabs on. the 

inſide, it is the ſpeedy or ſwift cut, and intl 

caſe he will but ill endure galloping; if above t 
paſterns, on the inſide, you find Tabs, it + oth 
interfeting; chut if >the ſeabs he generally ovep his 
legs, it is either occhſioned by foul Keepingy: era 
youu n * 11. Aon I e400! 1.544 
24 ſeal]... 251 | 61 331 
gol 112 wy Av; 8 'T; E K. en ul ank 
Ak x care that the paſtern joint be elear ani 
well knit together, and that“ the paſtern be 
ſtrong, dhoxrt, and vpright:;: for if. the firſt be big, 
ar ſwelled, beware of finew ſtrains; if therother 
be long, weak, or bending, the Jimbs; will, he 
hardly ** to catry the body without ticings ... 

15 n ; 4 —— 9 my mort 22995 "Ho 0 E. 
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rar boots ſhonla:be black ——— 
varker long than round, deep, hotlow, and full- 
_ \Gunidingz for white hoofs are tender, and carry 
a ſhoe ill, and a brittle hoof will carry no ſhoe at 
all: A flat hoof, that is pumiced, ſhews founder- 
ing; and a hoof that is empty,” and hollowiſound- 
Ing, "fhews & detayed inward" part, by reuſon of 
ſome wort or dry founder. If the hair bye 
ſmooth aud ddoſe about the crown of the hoof, 
amd the fleſh flat and even, then all is perfect; 
but ſhould che hair be there rough, the fkin 
ſcabbed, and the Ach riſing, you may then be 
1 Aenne, © GL ; eab, or a 


tier bone. „ i t be 
5 21 1 . , 
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erwedp fret are very eaſy th be Anion: 
— when you fee itule exrreſſenees  rounl 
the hoof, which encloſe the foot, and appear 
like fo many ſmall circles. Dealers, who have 
ſach horſes, never fail to rafp round their hoofs, 
$h-ortter to make them mooth und to conical 
the ruſping, hen they are to ſhe chem for fle, 
they black the hooks: pver ;\ for without thut, 
one may cuſily iperec ve whit lu heen done, am 
Theltiy' the murkiof che raſp, is a proof that the 
horſe is ſubſett to his accident. As to the 
cauſes, it E from the remains of an old 
diſtemper, 


bt. 
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W fromcinbing;dhren-teleiecls and 


tbeidiſeaſe being curod without: vare being taken 


of1he> feet i here pen the xirculation of the 
blood abt Bᷣeing:rogulathj made, q eſpecally roumd 
tho n betweontheebaiwnang; the herby ſthe 
partoloſes its nouriſhment,; and contracts or en- 
lar gas itſelf in proportion: as the horſe is worked. 
If theſe cirples were only conν the furface, the 
jockies' method of raſping;themthwnwoult ther 
be good for nothing ; but they form themſelves 
alſo withifiſthe feet as well db without} and con- 
ſedudutiy ph on the ſenſiklo paxtʒ und e a 
Honſa limp) ueithꝭ ever ſo. litt lb dabour. +: Qne:may 
july compare a horſe in this ſituation, to a man 
thatzhag corns on his feet, and yet is ohliged to 
walk 8 long way in ſhpes that arg too tight and 
ſtubborn : A horſe therefore is worth a great deall 
leſs on this account. | 
A + 4 * 
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aA TB þaving! well examinedithe-cFegts;Natd 
about three patcy, from bis/:ſhablders,//and look 
carefully that he+is; nut how legged, which pro: 
cerds from; two, diflerent cauſes; ſrſt. from ina: 
ture, when a horſe has heetgot-byaarwernout 
ſtallion ;_ and ſecondly, from his having been 
worked tdo young; either ik the one caſe nor 
$hervtheraisxuhe-barie af ajiy. Aeg becauſel he 
nexfir:cam;bed\ite-(dbtediout s diſagreniblo 
Aid! 2 ſight 
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Gebt- if the kores point. forwards, and his legs 
turn ia under him, fo that che knees. come much 
further out chan the feats it is what i called: a 
bow-legged horſe, and ſuch: a one ought to be re- 
zeted for any ſervice whatſoever, as he never can 
Nand firm on his legs; and how handſome ſorver 
he may otherways be, he ſhould on no account be 
uſed for a — * his egen 
— ine 5 pai 1050 837 
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Tur ſtand by his ſide, and take particular 
notice that his head be well tet on; for if thiek 
£t, be aſſured it will cauſe him to toſs up his noſe 
for want of wind, which cauſes à horſe to carry 
e e e * M and war 
288 8 A artortys 
nl ART asl 
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_ Hrs geek ſhould be fmall at the fetting on of 
bis head, and long, growing deeper to the Theul- 
ders, with a high, ſtrong, and thin mane, long, 
ſoft, and ſomewhat curling; thoſe being beau- 
tiful characters; on e er a head ill fee 


n een deformity. ed e 
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To have a large bigneſs ot Guclibg'in the 10 


thick 
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AY neck, like a bull, to Save it falling in the, 
withers, to have a low, weak, thick; on falling 
creſt, mans want of ſtrength and mettle. 
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Muc hair on the mane ſhews dulheſs, as too 


thin a mane ſhews fury; and to have none, of 
ed, thews , Hi. worm in it; W 
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In chewing a borks, a dealer on jockop!with ge- 


nerally place him with his fore! feet dn a” higher 
ground than his hind ones, in order that rhe; 


ſhoulder. may: appear further in his: backe and. 


make him higher in ſight than he really is; but 
be, ſiuue to cauſe hin tb tie Jeid on leteh grdund, 
and fee that his ſhouldens lie well into his 


hack; for an upright ſhoultlered horſe: carte, 


his weight too forward which is diſagrerabie, 
and unfafe to the rden. Have his fore logs! 
ſtand even, and you will then have it in your 
power to judge of his ſhoulders. © If youdo not 
abſerve this, the dealer will cuntti ve that his ne 
leg ſtands before the other, as the floulders, i 
that poſition, appear to: lagi further in the buck?) 
If his; knees ſtand nearly cloſe, and his. toes quite 
in a line, not turning in, nor yet turning our, be 
aſſured he will not cut: If be takes his legs up a 
moderate heiglu, and neither clambers, nor yet 

goes 


; 
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gots tog Hear® ther ground! he will moſt likely 
D OL rr yy” 
SIC bs Win to Jigs * 1 1972 
BACK BODY. e. 
"  Onsxxrve chat tht chine of his Back be broad, 
eren;*and-ſtraight, his ribs well com paſſed, and 
bending out ward, his fillets upright, ſtrong; ſhort, 
and abovæ an handful, between his laſt rib and his 
huckle bone; His belly ſhould be well let downy! 
yet hidden within his ribs, and his. ſtones cloſe 
thruſt u i Hs Gbdy, thi being marks of health 
and $6odnefs.-} Be carefhl in obſerving that he has 
no ſwelling in his teſticles; a diſorder that uſually 
proceeds either from , ſome ſtrain in working, or 
from the horſe's having continued too long in the 
ſtable, or from his putting ond leg over: any bar, 
and being checked [by tlie halter, ur, in u word, 
from any other accident that :confines x Rorſe, 
makes him Kick or fling, and bruiſe his cods, and 
there is no other way of knowing this diſtemper, 
nu 11 e r e the — V 


2 Mk 80 Ai of the teſticles proceeds 
from the ſame caufes, with this difference only, 
that it is a long time of diſcoveting itſelf; whereas 
the other may come inne night. If his chine 
be narrow, he will never carry a ſaddle well; and 
hd pag it bending, or ſaddle backed, ſhews weak- 
| If his ribs be flat, there is but ſmall liberty 
fe mind, Should his fille ts hang low, or weak, 
he 


6 1 * 


ue will never climb a hill, er cy a n 


well. A belly that is clung up, or gaunt, and 
ſtones hanging down lvoſe, are ſigns of ſickneſs, 
tenderneſs, foundering in the body, and unapt- 
neſs for labour. His buttocks: ſhould be round, 
plump, full, and in an even level with his body: 
The narrow, pin buttock, the hog or ſwine 
rump, and the falling and down let buttock, 
ſhews an injury in nature. The horſe that is 
deep in his gicthing place, is generally of great 
ſtrength. His hinder thighs, or gaſtains, ſhould 
be well let down even to the middle joint, thick, 
brawny, full, and ſwelling, this being a great 
ſign of ſtrength and. geodneſs; lank and flender 
thighs ſhew difability and weakneſs. From the 
thigh bone to the hock it ſhould be pretty long, 
but ſhort from the hock to the paſtern. Obſerve 
the middle joint behind, and if it be nothing but 
ſkin and bone, veins and ſinews, rather a little 
bending than too ſtreight, it is perfect as it ſhould 
be; on the contrary, ſhould it have chaps or 
ſores on the inward bought, or bending, it is a 
fallender. | N 


FD 
Sour p the joint be generally ſwelled all over, 
he muſt have had a blow or bruiſe; if in any par- 
ticular part, as in the pot, or hollow part, vr on 
the inſide, the vein full and proud, and the Cell: 
ing foft, it is a blood ſpavin; you cannot ther- 
| D ' - "Tore 
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fore take too much care in examining the houghs 
of delicate horſes, for let the ſwelling appear ever 
ſo ſmall upon the flat of the lower part of the 
hongh, within fide, though the horſe may not 
limp, you ought to be apprehenſive that in time, 
and with but little ON, the wth will increaſe 
on him, 


Tr fat ſpavid comes almoſt in the ſame place 
ate MY but 1s _ | 

| Ks THIRD kind is the ox ſpavin, A this i is 
thought the worſt of the three. If the ſwelling 
be hard, it is a bone ſpavin; you ſhould examine 
a horſe thoroughly therefore before you buy him, 
and, in particular, fee if all the joints of his legs 
move with equal freedom: Moſt horſes that have 
the bone ſpavin are very apt to ſtart when you. go 
to take up their legs, and will hardly let you 
touch them with your hads 1 examine them well 
therefore with your eye, and fee if, between the 
fetlock and the crown, the leg deſcends even and 
ſmooth; for if you ſee any protuberance between 
the fleſh and the ſkin; that looks like a fort of 
Knot, or ORE, au! have found the defect. 
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Ir you nn the ſwelling to be exactly before 
the knuckle, it is 4 curb, which is an accident 
that may happen in different manners; ſuch as a 

ſtrain 
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ſtrain in working, flipping his foot in à hole, or 
in mar{hy ground, &c. out of which he pulls! it 
with pain, and by that means wrenches his 
hough, without diſlocating any thing, and vet, 
without De ad de wy 1 . e 
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THERE is alſo a defect which is more common 
in the hind than the fore legs, though the latter 
are not quite exempt from it, and it is called the 
Rat's Tail, and is thus known, When you ſeèe, 
from the hind part of the fetloek, up along the 
nerves, a kind of line or channel that ſeparates 
the hair to both fides, this is a rat's tail; and in 


ſummer there appears a kind of ſmall: dry ſcab 


along this channel; and in winter there iflues/ont 
a humidity, like the water from the legs. A 
horſe may work notwithſtanding this diſorder, for 
it ſeldom lames him; it ſometimes occaſions a 
ſtiffneſs in the legs, and makes them trot; like 
foxes; without bending their joints. The hind 


legs ſhould be lean, clean, flat, and ſinewy; for 


if fat, they will not bear labour, if ſwelled, the 
greaſe is molten into them, if ſeabhed above the 
paſterns, it is the ſcratches, and if he hath chops 
under his paſterns, he hath what is generally 
called the Rains. If he has a good buttock, his 
tail cannot ſtand ill, but will be Ne high, flat; 
= Jann, a little in wat. 
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A WALK-AND TROT IN HAND, 

' HAviNG with care examined the horſe, let 
him be run in hand a gentle trot; by this you 
will ſoon perceive if he is lame or not. Make the 
man lead him by the end of the bridle, as in this 
caſe you cannot be deceived by the man's being 
too near him. The far fore leg, and near hind 
leg, or the near fore leg, and far hind leg, ſhonld 
move and go forward at one and the ſame time; 
and in this motion, the nearer the horſe taketh 
his limbs from the ground, the opener, che 
evener, and the ſhorter is Eis pace. 


| F.Q, R.:Q, 1-N:.6. ; 

Ir he takes up his feet floyenly, i it ſhews aumb⸗ 
ling or lameneſs; to tread narrow, or croſs, ſhews 
interfering, or failing; to ſtep uneven; ſhews 
wearineſs, and if he treads long, you may be ap- 
prchenſive he forges, by which I mean, that when 
he walks, or trots, he ſtrikes the toes of his hind 
feet againſt the corners of his ſhoes before, which 
occaſious a clattecing noiſe as you ride; and this 
proceeds generally from the weakneſs of his fore 
legs, he not having ſtrength in them to raiſe them 
up ſufficiently quick to make way for the hind 
ones. A horſe of this kind is not near ſo ſervice- 
able as the horſe exempt from it, and the dealers, 

ts get rid of him, will make abundance of pre- 
tences: If he has been juſt ſhoed, they will fy 
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the farrlar hug put him on too long ſhoes ; if his 
ſhoes are old, they will tell you he is juſt come 
off a long journey, and is much fatigued; you. 
"muſt not therefore be over credulous to any thin 8 
a: jockey or dealer affirms, for what they ſay in 
this manner, is too often with intent to deceive; 
and it is very certain that a horſe who forges. can 
never be ſure-footed, any more en who by 
tottering or wan dd: de 


X 


WALK AND: TROT 8 


Ox his being mounted, ſee him walk. Ob- 
ferve his mouth, tt at he pulls fair, not too high, 
nor bearing down: then ſtand behind bim, and 
ſce if he goes narrower before than behind, as 
every horſe that goes well on his legs goes in that 
manner. Take notice that he bruſhes not by 
going too cloſe; a certain ſign of his cutting, and 
tiring in travelling, Have nothing to do with 
that horſe who throws his legs confuſedly about, 
and croſſes them before: This you may obſerve' 
by ſtanding exactly before or behind him, as he 
is going along. In his trot he ſhould point his 
fore legs well, without clambering, nor pet as if 
he were afraid; and that he throws welk in hies 


hind legs, which will enable him to ſupport his 


trot, and ſhoot his fore parts forwards: 5 


A chores 
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A CANTER" OR GALLOP. 


Ie ad dinkes! obſerve he does not fret, but goes "A 


cool in this pace; and in bis gallop,” he ſhouldi® 
take his feet nimbly from the ground, and not 
raiſe them too high, but that he ſtretcheth out 
- his fore legs, and follows nimbly with his hind 
ones, and that he cutteth not under his knee, 
(which is ralled the ſwift or ſpeedy eut) that he 
croſſes not, nor claps one foot on another, and 
ever leadeth with his far fore foot, and not with 
the near one. If he gallops round, and raiſes his 
fore feet, he may be ſaid to gallop ſtrongly, but 
not ſwiftly; and if he labour his feet confuſedly, 
and. ſeems to gallop. painfully, it ſhews ſome 
hidden lameneſs; for in all his paces, you ſhould 
particular ly obſerve that his vba are free, with- 
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FOO TOTTE RING LEGS, 

Now that he has been well exereiſed in thoſe 
diflerent paces, it is your time to examine for an 
ipfirmity, nat eaſily diſcavered, and that is what 
Icall Tottering Legs; Jou cannot perceive it till 
after a horſe has galloped i for ſome time, and then, 
by,lezting. him reſt a [btcle, you will ſee bis legs 


„ 


How handſome ſoever the — of ſugh, a horſe 
may be, he never can ſtand well on them; you 


4 er got to mind. what the jockey ſays 
: when 
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chen he talks of the beauty of the limbs, fot-if 
you oblige him to gallop the horſe, or fatigue him 
pretty much,  (which,.is commonly done in order 
to try the creatures bottom) you will in all likelj- a 
hoot diſcover this defect, unleſs your ſuffer: tze 
groom to gallop: bim to the ſtable door, and pot 


; him up in a moment, which he. will certainly 

5 endeavour to do, if he is conſcious of it, while 

: the maſter has another horſe ready to ſhew. you, b- 
3 in order to take off your attention from what he 2 


: 


is afraid you-ſhould-ſeev (5+ 51 5 bong en 
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Tuus bavingy to the. beſt of my judgment; 

gone through every. requiſite obſervation relative 4 
to the purchaſe, of a horſe, ſtudiouſiy avoidiag its * 
[ being drawn, into an unneceſſary, length, yet at 
5 the ſame time being as careful to avoid an 
: affected brevity: the gentlemen, to whom many 
of my obſervations are famivar, will, pleaſe to oh- 
ſerve, that I have endeayoured, as much as poſ- 
ſible, to write for the information of the perſon 
intirely unacquainted with the qualiſicat ions 
which form a complete horſe; in the purchaſe of 
which, the perſon ſhould particularly conſider tlie 
end for which he buys, whether for running, 
hunting, travelling, draught, of burthen ; and it 
is therefore almoſt unneceſſary to emind him, 
that the biggeſt and ſtrongeſt are fitteſt for ſtrong 
occaſions, burdens, draught, or» double carriage, 
as the middle ſize is for hunting, pleaſure, gene- 
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- ſhewing How to uſe 4 hbrſe on à journey, and 


up alſiſtant towards the purchaſe of a horſe, de- 
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ney. The laſt thing I ſhall take the freedom to 
obſerve to my reader is, that a very ſmall portion 


of this treutiſe has been taken from a late publi- 
cation, [deficient i in many reſpects, though at the 
ſame time Containing ſome trite obſervations, and 


that the bulk of it has been compiled from my 
own experience, aſſiſted by various authors on the 


ſubject, of which Monſieur Saunier is the princi- 


pal. All I have therefore to obſerve is, that it 
was compiled at the requeſt of the publiſhers, as 

a ſuitable companion to a book of the ſame ſize, 
intitled, Tue Gentleman's Pocket 8 | 


what remedies are proper for common acciderits 
that may befal him on the road, which baving | 


been univerſally approved, and met with a very 


extenſive fale, they are hopeful that a well drawn 


icribing the diforders, &c. to which he is Hable, 
might. ſtand fair to be received with marks of * 


